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What happens afer death? 


The one great certainty for everyone is death. Yet how 
many of us consider — let alone prepare for — this major 
trauma? DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY discusses reasons for 


believing in an afterlife 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN WE DIE? Nothing? 
Complete bliss — ‘eternal life’? Or a vague, 
insubstantial something? 

Materialists and atheists would answer 
‘nothing’. For them life is a purely biological 
process; when the body dies the personality 
dies with it, just as electricity stops being 
generated when a battery fails. To such 
people life cannot ‘go somewhere else’. 

These rationalists frequently point out 
that the age-old belief in an afterlife is merely 
a reflection of Man’s terror of death, of 
personal oblivion. Throughout history he 
has either avoided the unthinkable or sur- 
rounded it with ritual and a childish optim- 
ism. The materialist believes this to be 
craven and intellectually dishonest — we 
ought to face ‘the facts’ — after all, it is true to 


The plains of heaven by the 
English painter John Martin, 
1853. Hosts of the blessed 
rejoice in a dramatic 
landscape worthy of the 
mid-Victorian Romantic 
poets. These angels, some of 
them winged, play the 
traditional harp 


say that the one fact of life is death. 

What of the concept of ‘eternal life’? 
Nearly all religionists have preached that we 
survive bodily death — in one form or ano- 
ther. It is probably true to say that the more 
sophisticated the religion, the more certainly 
it envisages some form of ‘life everlasting’ for 
some deathless element of the individual, 
whether in a kind of paradise or amid the 
torments of hell. 

If the materialist is correct, no further 
enquiry need be made. If the religionists are 
correct, then it surely behoves each in- 
dividual to look to his or her salvation. But in 
the context of religion, belief in the afterlife 
must remain a matter of faith, and only the 
experience of our own death can prove us 
right or wrong. 

But what if neither of these rigid concepts 
is correct? What if something — some life- 
spark, vestige of the human personality — 
survives and enters a new kind of existence, 
not as a form of reward or punishment, but 
merely obeying a natural law? Today many 
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evidence suggests that ‘something’ does sur- 
vive, not necessarily for very long after 
death, nor necessarily the whole personality. 
According to them, parts of an individual’s 
memory-system and personality traits some- 
times seem to survive for a time, enabling his 
disembodied self to be recognised by the 
living who knew him, but later perhaps to 
disintegrate forever. 

The objective analysis of purported evi- 
dence for human survival is a major concern 
of the Society for Psychical Research (SPR), 
founded in London in 1882. But the found- 
ing of the SPR would probably never have 
happened but for events of a generation 
earlier, which themselves might never have 
happened but for the emancipation of Man’s 
thought that began in the Renaissance. 


Closed minds, closed ranks 

As the horizons of knowledge expanded, the 
materialist position strengthened and by the 
mid 19th century a ‘thinker’ was generally 
reckoned to be someone who had freed 
himself from the trammels of ‘superstition’. 
Religionists, feeling themselves under 
attack, tended to close their minds to facts 
that undermined their position, ironically 
adopting much the same attitude that some 
scientists take today when confronted with 
overwhelming evidence for certain para- 
normal events (‘We don’t believe in it, there- 
fore it isn’t true’). 

In the light of such hard rationalism, a 
faith with results that could be demonstrated 
was sought after. So when poltergeist ac- 
tivity occurred at the Fox family home in 
Hydesville, New York, in 1848 (see page 
293) the public was tremendously excited. 
Here at last was ‘proof’ of the survival of the 
spirit; an antidote to the bleakness of ma- 
terialism. Spiritualism was born and _ has 
become a significant movement in the wes- 
tern world. 

Spiritualists believe that their faith de- 


monstrates incontrovertibly the existence of 


a life after death. ‘They point to seances 
where, it is said, spirits move heavy tables, 
play musical instruments and _ introduce 
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psychical researchers feel that the balance of 


apports; where dead relatives and friends 


speak recognisably in their own voices of 


events known only to themselves and one or 
more of the sitters, and sometimes even mat- 
erialise in their own appearances before them. 

But scientists refused to investigate 
seance-room phenomena, while Spiritualists 
— and fundamentalist Christians — took 
refuge (though not as allies) in simple faith 
that regarded scientific discoveries as due to 
Devil-inspired cleverness. 

It was in this climate of extremes that the 
SPR was founded. The founder members 
were a group of British intellectuals who 
objected to the entrenched positions of ‘be- 
lievers’ and ‘sceptics’ and who felt that the 
objective assessment of unusual phenomena 
was long overdue. The material collected by 
the British sPR and similar societies in other 
countries provides the strongest clues for the 
serious enquirer into the question ‘What 
happens when we die?’ 

The huge body of material collected since 
1882 may be categorised as follows: phan- 
tasms; communications through mediums; 
cross-correspondences; ‘drop-in’ communi- 
cators; ‘welcoming’ phantasms seen by the 
dying; experiences of patients during ‘clini- 
cal death’; out-of-the-body experiences; 
cipher and combination lock tests; appear- 
ance pacts; evidence for reincarnation; elec- 
tronic voice phenomena. 

Phantasms The spr’s first great achieve- 
ment was a census of hallucinations. Seven- 
teen thousand replies to a questionnaire 
about the prevalence of hallucinatory ex- 
periences were collected, and of these — after 
all possible explanations were exhausted — 
about 8 per cent remained as apparently 
genuine experiences of phantasms. ‘These 


Far left: a reconstruction of 
the Fox family’s historic 
home in Hydesville, New 
York, where the modern 
Spiritualist movement was 
born 


Left: the Fox sisters, 
Margaretta, Catherine and 
Leah, from a daguerreotype 
taken in 1852. The strange 
rappings and table turnings 
in their home were taken by 
many to be the long-awaited 
proof of communications 
from the dead 
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were critically examined by the leading 
members of the sPR and upon the findings 
were based two volumes, Apparitions of the 
living and Human personality and its survival 
of physical death. Listed in the former were 
several apparitions of people said to have 
appeared up to 12 hours after their deaths. At 
the time the researchers felt that these might 
be due to thought transference from the 
newly dead individual to his living contacts, 
delayed perhaps until conditions were right 
for it to appear. Even so, a number of these 
cases would now still be classified as evidence 
of — at least temporary — survival. 

Most parapsychologists who accept the 
evidence of phantasms at all agree that 
thought transference -— which includes 
thoughts, feelings, and images both visual 
and auditory, and would today be classified 
as extra-sensory perception (ESP) — is a 
faculty of some human minds and could be 
used to explain phantasms of the living. It 
also seems to be confirmed by some in- 
dividuals’ claims that they ‘think’ themselves 
into paying ‘astral visits’ — travelling while 
out-of-the-body — to acquaintances. The 
claimants not only ‘see’ the rooms into which 
they project themselves mentally but report 
accurately such features as changes of furni- 
ture, of which their conscious selves were 
ignorant. Furthermore, they are often seen 
by the friends they ‘visit’ and are sometimes 
also accurately described by strangers. 

However, some 6 or 7 per cent of the 
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Left: The treasures of Satan 
by the late-19th-century 
French symbolist Jean 
Delville. Satan, flame- 
coloured as a sign of lust 
and of his fiery destruction of 
souls through degradations 
of the flesh, crushes his 
victims beneath him. 
Monstrous ‘wings’ of 
serpents flail about the 
tormented sinners 


Below left: burial of the dead 
is not universal. Here a Red 
Indian brave visits the rotting 
corpses of members of his 
tribe. They have been 
exposed to the elements and 
birds of prey, on a hill set 
apart for the purpose. Their 
spirits were believed to 
spend eternity in the Happy 
Hunting Ground 


apparitions recorded in the SPR survey 
appeared too long after death for them to be 
explained as delayed telepathic communi- 
cations. ‘This small number of cases re- 
mained after all other explanations — hoaxing, 
exaggeration, mistaken identity, dreaming 
and so on — had been examined and found 
inadequate. 

‘The cases that were classified as genuine 
apparitions or phantasms of the dead showed 
certain common features. In some, the ap- 
parition conveyed information previously 
unknown to the percipient. In others it 
showed a clearly defined purpose. In yet 
others it resembled a dead person unknown 
to the percipient who later recognised him 
from a portrait or photograph, or from some 
characteristic of the deceased unknown to 
him at the time. Sometimes different people 
at different times — independently of each 
other — saw the same apparition. 

Some psychical researchers think that 
only those cases in which the apparitions 
indicate a specific purpose for their manifes- 
tation can be taken as significant evidence of 
survival and even then perhaps only as 
evidence of temporary survival. It could well 
be that, as a memory survives the event 
remembered, so a thought or anxiety to 
communicate something urgently to the 
living might continue to exist after the 
thinker’s death until its purpose was fulfilled; 
then it, too, might die. 

Since the early days of the SPR many astute 
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minds have studied and recorded evidence of 
survival provided by such apparitions. Some 
have believed that we live on, others not. It is 


safe to say that none of the researchers 
involved has been convinced of survival on 
the evidence of apparitions alone. 
Communications through mediums While 
phantasms were being investigated by 
the SPR so, too, were the 
mediums — or, as they are better named, 
sensitives. These are people (more often 
women than men) who have unusual psychic 
talents, which they display in various ways. 
According to their specific gifts they are 
generally classified into ‘mental’ and ‘phys- 
ical’ sensitives. 

A ‘mental’ sensitive may go into a trance, 
in which a ‘control’ (‘controlling spirit’ or 
‘spirit guide’) speaks through her, frequently 
in a voice entirely different from her own, 
and occasionally even giving her a different 
appearance, so that a European woman may 
temporarily take on the likeness and voice of, 
say, a Chinese man. 

Through the sensitive the control may 
introduce other alleged spirits, recognisable 
by voice, gesture, or the nature of the private 
information they give to one of the sitters at 
the seance. Such so-called spirits may seem 
extremely convincing, though it must be said 
that those who want to believe will believe 
anyway. However, sensitives often have 
striking gifts of clairaudience, clairvoyance 
and other qualities of ESP. Sometimes they 
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activities of 


Above: the ‘Viking’ galley is 
burned at the climax of the 
annual Up Helly A festival 
at Lerwick in the Shetland 
Isles, Scotland. The ancient 
Viking funerals combined 
cremation with dramatic 
spectacle, the dead being 
placed in a burial ship, 
which was set alight as it 
was pushed out to sea. It 
must have seemed to the 
mourners on the shore that 
the journey to Valhalla (the 
Viking heaven) was a very 
real one 


Right: Peruvian Incas bury a 
chief, preparing him for an 
afterlife just as stylish and 
prosperous as his earthly life. 
Like many other pagan 
peoples, they buried food, 
treasure and weapons with 
their dead, believing the 
artefacts to be necessary for 
the dead to survive in the 
next world in the manner to 


which they were accustomed 
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will communicate through the planchette 
board, like ‘Patience Worth’ (see page 406), 
or through automatic script (see page 438), or 
draw in the style of recognised masters (see 
page 390), or compose in the manner of 
famous musicians (see page 350). 

Another type of sensitive is the ‘direct 
voice’ medium, who does not, as a rule, go 
into a trance and from whose vicinity voices 
of both sexes and different kinds speak in 
various accents, and sometimes other, identi- 
hable languages. 

Communications from these sources vary 
enormously in quality. Much of it is trivial 
and curiously materialistic. It was a frequent 
gibe in the early days of Spiritualism that 
spirits seemed to spend their afterlife smok- 
ing cigars and drinking whisky. Yet this, and 
other similar ‘materialistic’ evidence would 
support the teachings of some Eastern re- 
ligions that an early stage after death involves 
passing through a realm of illusion where the 
ego may indulge in anything and everything 
it wants. 

Other communications, however, are of 
high ethical and literary standard. Yet 
frequently when challenged to give an un- 
equivocal description of what awaits us on 
the other side of life, communicators reply 
perhaps not unreasonably) that the spirit 
existence is indescribable. But some rare 
spirits are more forthcoming, and an uncan- 
nily consistent picture of the afterlife 
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Very popular at Edwardian 
seances was the moulding of 
‘spirit’ hands tn paraffin wax 
(above); they were believed 
to dematerialise, leaving the 
moulds unbroken. But Harry 
Houdini, the great escape 
artist and scourge of 
fraudulent mediums, proved 
that it was a relatively easy 
trick to learn (top left) 


Top right: an elaborate, 
pagoda-like cremation tower 
on the island of Bali 
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emerges through their communications. 

‘Physical’ mediums are those in whose 
presence, whether they go into trances or 
not, physical phenomena occur. ‘These may 
include loud raps from the seance table or 
from various points around the room; some- 
times they seem to be in an intelligent code as 
if trying to convey some message. Also 
common are telekinetic phenomena (solid 
objects moving as if handled by an invisible 
person); levitation, of the sensitive and of 
objects; the playing of musical instruments 
by unseen hands, and actual materialisation 
of spirit forms. 

Sadly, in the short history of Spiritualism, 
many of these phenomena have been faked, 
but there still remain many cases of genuine 
physical mediumship that defy ‘rational’ 
explanation. Many tests have been set up to 
try to trap the frauds, and, to a lesser extent, 
to determine the extent of the phenomena. 
One such was the provision of a dish of warm 
wax at a physical seance; the materialised 
‘spirit’ hand dipped itself into the wax, which 
rapidly set. he hand dematerialised, leaving 
the mould unbroken. 

But even such demonstrations of para- 
normal effects do not prove survival of death 
in themselves. ‘he material accumulated by 
the SPR contains, so many researchers be- 
lieve, far stronger evidence. 


Is it true that nobody has ever come back from 
the afterlife? See page 730 


The psychic 
superstar 


Scientific investigation largely redeemed Uri Geller from 
accusations of fraud, but the controversy still raged. 
Drawing on his own experience of the Israeli psychic, 
COLIN WILSON assesses the ‘Geller phenomenon’ 


FAME ARRIVED FOR URI GELLER on the 
evening of 23 November 1973 when he 
appeared on BBC-TV’s David Dimbleby 
Talk-in. Overnight, that television prog- 
ramme turned Geller into the most 
troversial man in the British Isles. 
By his own standards, the feats Geller 
performed that evening were not specta- 
cular. With his eyes closed, he duplicated a 
drawing that had been made just before the 
programme and sealed in an envelope. ‘Then 
he bent a fork — which Dimbleby held in his 
own hand — by gently stroking it. He started 
two broken watches by rubbing them, and 
caused the hands of one of them to bend 
upwards inside the glass. A fork on the table 


Con- 


began to bend of its own accord. At the end of 


the programme, the producer came on to 


announce that they had received dozens of 


telephone calls from viewers saying that their 
own forks and spoons had begun to bend. 
The next morning, there was probably not 
a single office or factory in England where 
Geller was not the main topic of conver- 
sation. Possibly the British are more gullible 
than the Americans. Or possibly, as J. B. 
Priestley once suggested, they are simply less 
accustomed to high-pressure advertising, 
and therefore less cynical. Not that there was 
any absence of cynicism after the prog- 
ramme. One journalist stated authoritatively 
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Uri Geller at the first World 
Congress of Sorcery in 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1975. 
Geller was billed as the main 
attraction of the show, the 
intention of which was ‘to 
discuss and analyse the New 
Dimensions of Man and 
Life’. Besides demonstrating 
his power to bend metal, 
Geller started 50 broken 
watches, including one that, 
its owner claimed, had not 
worked for 40 years 


that Geller had invented a powder that could 
cause metal to crumble instantaneously — 
then had to admit this was pure speculation. 
The science editor of the Sunday Times, Brian 
Silcock, was also a sceptic, until he rode with 
Geller in a taxi to the airport, and offered his 
own front door key for experiment. The 
moment Geller began to stroke it with one 
finger, the key bent like melting wax. 


Metal bending nationwide 
The excitement in England was reported all 
round the world. After two false starts — in 
Germany and the United States — Geller had 
achieved what he always wanted: the instan- 
taneous fame of a pop star. Even the Amer- 
icans, who had declined to take him 
seriously, suddenly had second thoughts: 
when Geller went back there later, they made 
up for their former indifference and treated 
him like a returning hero. Meanwhile, in 
England, a Sunday newspaper — the People - 
organised an experiment at short notice. 
They announced that at noon on the Sunday 
following the broadcast, Geller would con- 
centrate his powers, and try to make spoons 
and forks bend all over England. ‘hey asked 
readers to report any such phenomena. ‘The 
following Sunday, they described the flood 
of mail and telephone calls that began soon 
after the appointed time; 300 spoons and 
forks had curled up, and over 1000 broken 
clocks and watches had started up again. 
The British seem to have broken the 
‘scepticism barrier’. Only two days after his 
triumph on the Dimbleby programme, 
Geller was demonstrating his powers in 


Paris; then he moved on to Scandinavia, 
Spain, Italy and Japan. Luck-—or perhaps his 
guardians from outer space — continued to 
favour him with amazing coincidences. In 
Oslo, he told a reporter jokingly that his 
psychic powers could fuse lights — and all the 
street lights in Oslo fused. On a ship in the 
Mediterranean, Geller said he would try 
stopping the ship—and a few minutes later, it 
slowed down and stopped. (A crimped fuel 
line was found to be the cause. 

Back in the United States, he received the 
kind of attention and adulation he had hoped 
for the first time — and also discovered that 
old enemies like Charles Reynolds and James 
Randi had lost none of their hostility. 77me 
magazine once again denounced him, and 
took the opportunity to pour scorn on the 
whole ‘psychic’ scene, from Kirlian photo- 
graphy and psychic surgery to the ‘secret life 
of plants’. Reynolds and Randi took this 
belated opportunity to assert that they had 
seen Geller bending a fork manually against 
the desk in the previous 7ime interview, 
although they failed to explain why they had 
withheld this important piece of information 
for so long. On the other hand, the publi- 
cation of the report from the Stanford Re- 
search Institute — in the influential magazine 
Nature — convinced scientists that 
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Geller’s powers were basically genuine. And 
the affirmative reports of various British 
scientists — like John Taylor and Ted Bastin- 
supported this view. (John Taylor, however, 
has since concluded that there is nothing 
paranormal about Geller’s powers.) So in- 
stead of being merely the helpless victim of a 
campaign of defamation, Geller was now a 
figure of controversy. 

Now that all the controversy has died 
down, and Uri Geller is merely another one 
of those names of the 1970s, a nine days’ 
wonder that no longer causes wonderment, 
we can look back on his remarkable career, 


Right: housewife Dora 
Portman of Harrow, England, 
was listening to a radio 
programme featuring Uri 
Geller in November 1973. 
Geller invited listeners to 
hold a piece of cutlery and 
try to bend it by 
concentration. To Mrs 
Portman’s surprise the ladle 
she was using suddenly 
began to bend and the 
enamel to crack 


Geller with David Dimbleby, 
experimenting with a key. 
Geller’'s appearance on BBC- 
TV's David Dimbleby Talk- 
in programme on 23 
November 1973 was an 
outstanding success, and 
convinced scientists that he 
was worthy of serious 
scientific investigation 


Uri Geller 


and see that Puharich was right from the 
beginning. What Geller really needed was to 
be studied by scientists, not exposed in front 
of television cameras. A film star or a pop 
singer has a firm foundation for celebrity; 
people all over the world are still listening to 
the records of Bob Dylan and Elvis Presley, 
or watching old movies of James Dean and 
Marilyn Monroe. But once you had seen 
Geller bend a spoon on television, there was 
nothing more to look forward to — except 
watching him bend a fork on some other 
programme. Geller himself was painfully 
aware of this: he wrote an autobiography; he 
wrote a novel; he made persistent attempts to 
star in a film about his own life. And he 
submitted to hundreds of scientific tests. 

The essence of all this investigation is 
published in a remarkable volume called The 
Geller papers. It makes impressive reading, 
and demonstrates beyond all doubt that 
Geller possesses some kind of paranormal 
powers. Yet because he achieved his main 
celebrity as a ‘magician’ on television, Geller 
has suffered the fate of so many overnight 
celebrities, and become merely a_half- 
remembered name. 


A personal view 

My own acquaintance with Geller began 
when he was at the height of his fame, in 
1974. My agent rang me one day and asked 
me if I would be interested in writing a 
biography of Uri Geller. I said no. I had just 
read Puharich’s book, which had been one of 
the major publishing disasters of the year. All 
his incredible stories about disembodied 
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voices speaking out of tape recorders, and 
dogs being ‘teleported’ down the garden, 
sounded too absurd to be taken seriously. A 
‘straight’? book about Geller’s psychic ab- 
ilities would probably have been a best- 
seller; but the miracle-working inhabitants 
of the starship Spectra turned the whole 
thing into farce. 

Geller, it seemed, had persuaded the 
famous impressario Robert Stigwood — pro- 
ducer of Hair and Fesus Christ superstar (and 
later of Saturday night fever) — to back the 
idea of a film about his life. First of all, 
someone had to write the life. When I 
declined, they suggested that I might like to 
work on a film script. And as the pay — for an 
underpaid student of the paranormal — was 
generous, I decided it might be worth look- 
ing into. 

I met Geller at Robert Stigwood’s offices 
in London. He seemed a charming and 
unassuming young man, whose enthusiasm 
seems to keep his whole personality on rather 
a high note. As I walked into the office he 
asked me: ‘Are you anything to do with 
Spain?’ I looked blank. ‘Just as you walked in 
that door, a coin jumped out of this tray on 
the desk — a Spanish peseta — it made me 
wonder if you had anything to do with 
Spain.’ Stigwood’s personal secretary, Rae 
Knight, verified that this had actually hap- 
pened, and I later learned to regard her with 
total trust. They had both been on the 
opposite side of the room when the coin leapt 
across it. 

At lunch in a nearby restaurant, Geller 
talked non-stop, made my watch go back 
several hours by simply holding his hand 
above it (he changed the date too), bent a 
spoon, and broke a key I had brought along 
by simply rubbing it. But he insisted on 
taking the key to the other side of the room, 
where there was a radiator — he said he could 
gain power from metal. On the whole, I was 
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Author Colin Wilson with 
Geller in Barcelona, 
discussing the nature of 
Geller’s paranormal powers. 
Geller told him: ‘| don't 
know where they come from 
or what they mean, or why it 
should be me and not 
somebody else’ 


Geller undergoing one of a 
series of tests designed to 
discover whether his 
physical make-up is 
responsible for the powers of 
his mind 


not too impressed. I knew enough about 
conjuring to know that the spoon bending 
and watch-changing could have been sleight 
of hand, and the fact that he had to cross the 
restaurant to bend a key struck me as suspi- 
cious. Yet he performed one feat that left me 
in no doubt of his genuineness. 

What happened was this: Geller turned 
his back on me, so he looked out over the 
restaurant (I was in a corner), and asked me 
to do a drawing on the back of the menu card. 
I did a sketch of a funny monster I draw for 
my children. I kept glancing at Geller to 
make sure he wasn’t peeping, or holding a 
mirror in his hand. ‘Then he made me turn 
the menu over and cover it with my hand. He 
turned round again, and asked me to redraw 
the thing im my mind, and try to convey it to 
him. After a couple of false starts, he sud- 
denly drew a duplicate of the ‘monster’ on 
the menu. There was no way in which he 
could have ‘guessed’ it, or that Rae Knight 
might have conveyed it to him — even if she 
had been an accomplice. 


An odd coincidence 

A few months later, when asked to write a 
short book about Geller, I travelled to Bar- 
celona to see him — it struck me only later that 
his first question to me had been: ‘Are you 
anything to do with Spain?’ — an odd coinci- 
dence. Again objects fell from the air, and 
Geller demonstrated metal bending and 
mindreading. In the office of my Spanish 
publisher he silenced the sceptical audience 
by holding up a spoon by its end, and 
bending it by simply ‘tickling’ the thin part 
with his index finger — no kind of pressure 
would have been possible. He placed his foot 
against a radiator as he did this. 

My own study of Geller has convinced me 
that his powers are genuine. His mind- 
reading was particularly convincing. James 
Randi — who likes to call himself the ‘Amaz- 
ing Randi’ — declared that he could easily 


duplicate any of Geller’s ‘tricks’; but when I 
met him, he was unable to duplicate the 
mindreading trick — although he offered to do 
it for me next day (obviously when he’d had 
time to prepare it). But Randi did bend 
spoons by stroking them and made my watch 
go back several hours by rubbing it. 

The film on Geller never came off, al- 
though I made several ‘outline’ sketches. | 
continued to see and correspond with Geller, 
on and off, for a year or so, but lost touch with 


him when he moved to New York. In one of 


his later letters to me he mentioned that he 
had produced a tremendous impression in 
Mexico, and was a frequent guest at the home 
of the president. He also mentioned that he 
had taken up ‘dowsing’ for metals from an 
aeroplane, and made a considerable success 
of it, working for a mining company. From 
the financial point of view, I gather he has no 
reason to complain of the way the world has 
treated him. And if his spoon bending has 
ceased to attract much attention, this is 


hardly surprising. From Geller’s point of 


view, I feel it is a pity it ever did. 

And what do I feel about the source of his 
powers? After a great deal of thought, I am 
still inclined to believe that Geller is an 


Professors John Hasted and 
John Taylor (above) carried 
out tests on Geller in 1974. 
Geller succeeded in bending 
metal strips sealed in plastic 
tubes (right). And he was 
asked to bend a brass strip 
taped to a letter balance so 
the pressure he applied 
could be measured. The 
scale read only half an ounce 
(15 grams), and the strip 
bent upwards, against the 
pressure of his fingers 

(far right) 
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Uri Geller 


unconscious ‘medium’, and that he simply 
produces more-or-less controlled ‘polter- 
geist effects’. (That other remarkable 
psychic, Matthew Manning, whom I have 
also investigated, began his career as the 
unconscious ‘focus’ of a series of alarming 
poltergeist occurrences in his own home.) 
Geller told me how, at the age of three, he 
received a bad electric shock from his 
mother’s sewing machine; this, I am inclined 
to believe, may have started the whole thing. 
It is surprising how often ‘mediums’ have 
had severe traumas or emotional strains in 
childhood. 


‘Unconscious mediums’ 
And what about the ‘space men’ from the 
starship Spectra? Here again, I believe that 
Geller’s unconscious mind is the basic expla- 
nation. But I suspect there was more than 
that involved. In one of their mysterious 
‘interviews’, the ‘space men’ told Puharich 
that he himself had psychic powers. I believe 
this to be almost certainly true. And the 
astounding series of events that began when 
Puharich and Geller got together in Tel Aviv 
were a kind of wild collaboration between 
two ‘unconscious mediums’. Unlikely? I can 
only say that the more I have studied the 
evidence, the more I feel this is the case. 

‘There is one more point. Spiritualists 
believe that there are such things as dis- 
embodied spirits, hanging around on the 
‘earth plane’, and often getting into mischief. 
Such spirits may cause poltergeist effects. 
And the more I read the weird but incon- 
sequential communications of the ‘space 
beings’ from Spectra, the more I am re- 
minded of the confused and usually irrelev- 
ant material that emerges at so many seances. 

‘These may not, I agree, be the correct 
explanations. But of one thing I am certain. 
‘There zs something about Uri Geller that 
demands a deeper and more far-reaching 
explanation than mere trickery. 
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facts and frau 


UFO photos: 


Nine out of ten photographs of 
alleged UFOs are misinterpreted 
pictures of everyday events or 
are the work of hoaxers. ROBERT 
S. DIGBY, of the British UFO 
Research Association, and CHRIS 
COOPER describe the gauntlet of 
tests that such photos must run 


WELL-TRIED METHODS of analysing and 
evaluating UFO photographs will be sup- 
plemented, but not superseded, by newer 
methods of image-processing by computer. 
In fact the more sophisticated and expensive 
techniques of analysis are generally reserved 
for photographs that have survived the more 
traditional examination. These are a small 
minority of all claimed UFO pictures. At 
most, 10 per cent of the photographs that 
analysts study still seem convincing after 
they have been exposed to a battery of tests. 
A UFO photograph is a report like any 
other, and requires to be supported in the 
same way. Many pictures that seem to be 
authentic cannot be used as evidence for the 
occurrence of some inexplicable pheno- 
menon simply because of the unsatisfactory 
circumstances of the sighting. ‘The photo- 
grapher may have been alone at the time, for 
example; however strongly a_ researcher 
might be convinced of the sincerity of the 
witness, sceptics can hardly be blamed for 
insisting on the possibility of a hoax. 


Inducements for hoaxers 
Financial*motives for creating a successful 
hoax photograph are very strong. One person 
who took photographs allegedly showing the 
Loch Ness monster refused to release the 
negatives for study by experts. Despite this 
and the fact that there are inconsistencies in 
his account of the sighting, his photographs 
were prominently featured in the British 
press and continue to be used. He has 
commented that the use of the pictures by the 
media all over the world would fetch some- 
thing like £200,000 over the first six months. 
: Income would continue long after that, of 
course, and there would also be fees for 
lectures and personal appearances. ‘There are 
great incentives for providing what the pub- 
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Above: UFO hoaxster Alex 
Birch revealing how he faked 
a picture of ‘flying saucers’ 
that had been accepted as 
real ever since he took it, 10 
years before he made his 
confession 


Above right: the ‘daylight 
discs’ that Alex Birch, then 
14 years old, claimed to have 
photographed as they passed 
over Sheffield, in northern 
England, in 1962. The 
shapes were actually painted 
on the windowpane through 
which he took the 
photograph 


Right: one of many pictures 
of flying discs taken in New 
Mexico by Paul Villa, who 
claimed to have talked with 
their crews. Computer 
studies indicated that the 
pictures showed small 
models 
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UFO photo analysis 


however, the approach that photographic 
evidence requires was clearly outlined by the 
Colorado investigators, and can provide a 
good guide to other analysts. ‘his approach 
falls into several phases: 

Firstly there is a subjective evaluation. Do 
various photographic factors such as clarity 
and contrast, combined with the witnesses’ 
testimony, make the picture appear both 
plausible and informative about a potentially 
unusual phenomenon? 

If a photograph passes this initial qualita- 
tive assessment, the second phase of investi- 
gation asks whether there is any rational 
explanation for what is shown in the picture. 
This question can be tackled only by some- 
one who has wide experience with astro- 
nomical, meteorological, optical and photo- 
graphic effects. Only such a person is equip- 
ped to know the surprising forms that can be 
assumed by aircraft vapour trails, stars and 
planets seen under unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions, lens flares, faulty film processing and 
countless other straightforward but poorly 
appreciated effects. Yet such possible causes 
of a ‘UFO’ image are so infinitely diverse that 
even the expert will be fooled on occasion. 
Nevertheless many photographs will be re- 


jected at this stage of examination as cases of 


mistaken interpretation. 

In the third phase of investigation the 
possibility of a fake is examined. Even with 
the best credentials concerning the sincerity 
of the report, this possibility remains and 
must be tested by the investigator. Are there 
any signs of tampering with the original film? 
Such interference can usually be detected. 
An elementary question to ask is: do the 


frames represent a continuous sequence? If 


the manufacturer’s frame numbers reveal 
that the available pictures are separated by 
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20ft 
(6.1m) 


38° 25ft (7.6m) 


Top: when was the UFO 
photographed? A 
hypothetical picture like this 
has many clues for the 
analyst. The relation between 
the height of the telephone 
poles and the length of their 
shadows shows that the 
elevation of the Sun is 38° 
(centre). An on-the-spot 
study of the direction of the 
shadows in relation to 
landmarks reveals the 
direction of the Sun (above) 
as 8° south of east. From 
this, and the latitude of the 
site, thesdate and time at 
which the picture was taken 
can be calculated 


others, which the witness cannot or will not 
make available, the suspicion arises that the 
shots do not belong to a single sighting but 
were ‘set up’ on separate occasions — or else 
that obviously unconvincing shots have been 
deliberately withheld. 

Are the focus, sharpness and contrast in 
accord with the description by the photo- 
grapher and others? If the object is alleged to 
have sped across the sky there should be 
some corresponding degree of blurring in the 
UFO image — or, if the photographer panned 
while taking the shot, there should be some 
blurring of the landscape. 

The focus of the image can provide an 
accurate estimate of the distance of the 
object. This is crucial to a judgement of the 
authenticity of a photograph, since most 
hoaxes involve small objects positioned close 
to the camera. Nevertheless, even if the UFO 
image is judged to be distant from the 
camera, the possibility remains that the wit- 
ness knows it to be an everyday object, such 
as an aeroplane at an unusual angle, but has 
decided to cash in on the peculiarity of its 
appearance in the picture. 


Clues from lighting conditions 
Further tests of consistency between the 
pictures and the witnesses’ testimony can be 
made. In daytime photographs, angles of 
sunlight and weather conditions can be chec- 
ked to see whether they agree with the stated 
time and date of occurrence of the sighting. 
If the height of an object appearing in the 
picture and the length of its shadow can both 
be measured, the height of the Sun can 
immediately be calculated, and by the use of 
an astronomical ephemeris or nautical al- 
manac the time of day can be found. The 
local weather office will have detailed records 
of the weather on that day. Not only might 
they confirm or contradict the time of the 
alleged sighting, but such information as the 
height of the cloud base can, in some circum- 
stances, give information about the height of 
the object photographed. 

Study of the lighting conditions may also 
show whether the photographs in a sequence 
have been taken within a short period of each 
other. If a sighting is described as having 
lasted a few seconds, and the Sun is found to 
have moved through, say, 10 degrees be- 
tween one shot and another — corresponding 
to 40 minutes — then the credibility of the 
witnesses is destroyed. 

This investigation may very well be car- 
ried on to an examination of the camera itself, 
if this is available. The true shutter speeds 
and apertures of most cameras can be sub- 
stantially different from their nominal values 
and it can be vital to obtain an accurate value. 

It is also highly desirable to visit the scene 
of the sighting. The purpose of this is 
generally not to look for physical traces of the 
UFO — though such evidence, if available, 
is invaluable — but to make measurements to 
determine the sizes and directions of objects 


that are visible in the picture. 

Of the photographs that run this gauntlet 
of tests, few survive with their credibility 
intact. But when they do, the final classifi- 
cation is essentially of a negative kind — the 
object shown is not a nearby object, not a 
plane, not a meteor. Unfortunately the ideas 


often associated with the term ‘UFO’ — ideas of 


extra-terrestrial craft — cause misunderstan- 
ding between the public and serious-minded 
researchers. People ask, in all seriousness: 
‘Do UFOs exist?’?. This is tantamount to 
asking whether anything has ever been seen 
in the skies that remains unidentified — and 
this is obviously so. The question that such 
enquirers really have in mind is: do alien 
spaceships visit the Earth? And to this we do 
not have an answer. No firm evidence exists 
that unambiguously shows the phenomena 
to be due to this cause. 

We might ask, less ambitiously: are there 
any photographs that have resisted all at- 
tempts to discredit them? There are many 


Left: a spherical UFO hovers 
over the US city of Phoenix — 
or so it seems. The picture 
was taken by civil defence 
observers as they watched a 
‘round orange light’ drift 
over the city. But the ‘globe’ 
has been judged to be a lens 
flare, formed coincidentally 


Below: a large domed disc 
flew over the home of Ralph 
Ditter in Ohio, USA, in 
November 1966, according 
to his account. He took three 
Polaroid pictures during the 
13 minutes of the sighting. 
Two came out — but the print 
allegedly taken first was 
actually taken later, 
according to the maker's 
numbers. And the interval 
between the pictures, as 
indicated by the shadows, 
was much greater than the 
reported 13 minutes 


UFO photo analysis 


candidates — though it seems that controv- 
ersy concerning such pictures never quite 
dies down. Some of the most convincing 
photographs are the stills taken aboard a 
Brazilian naval ship participating in scientific 
studies as part of the International Geophy- 
sical Year. At 12.15 p.m. on 16 January 1958, 
while the ship was off Trindade Island in the 
South Atlantic, large numbers of personnel 
on the deck of the ship saw a strange object 
approach the island at high speed, hover over 
it for a while, disappear behind a peak, 
reappear and head out to sea. Four photo- 
graphs taken by Almiro Barauna, a civilian 
photographer on board at the time, show an 
object resembling two dishes face-to-face 
(see pages 70-71). 

In many respects this was a near-perfect 
sighting. ‘There were many witnesses and 
the negatives were developed immediately, 
virtually ruling out a fake. 

The us Air Force later claimed they had 
made a detailed investigation and concluded 
that the affair was a hoax. However, their 
publicly available file does not contain any 
evaluation of the case. If they have any 
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information throwing doubt on the pictures, 
they have kept it to themselves. There is 
no publicly available evidence against the 
authenticity of the Trindade Island photo- 
graphs. ‘he Brazilian investigators decided 
that the object seeninthe pictures was 120 feet 
(36 metres) across and flying at 560 to 620 
miles per hour (900 to 1000 km/h), 

Equally remarkable objects are shown in 
many other photographs (see pages 641 and 
674). But whether they are space visitors or 
something even more exotic, such as thought 
projections, cannot be discovered by photo- 
graphic analysis alone. 


Eggs rain down from a clear sky on 
a school called ‘Keep Hatch’; one 
Bertha Tugwell makes a career as 
a midwife. Is there a weird sense 
of humour in the order of things? 
LYNN PICKNETT investigates 


ONE WINTRY MORNING in 1979 Carol 
Alspaugh of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
stopped short by the sight of a large icicle at 
her kitchen window. It was the exact shape of 
a human hand, held awkwardly as if injured. 
That very day Miss Alspaugh’s sister was to 
have an operation on her hand and, not 
unnaturally, the icicle seemed like some kind 
of omen. Later in the day the surgeons found 
they could not operate after all, because of a 
new injury, to the sister’s arm — caused by a 
falling icicle. 

Reactions to such a story vary, depending 
on the personality and the experience of the 
reader. Some would put the apparent shape 
of the icicle on that day of all days down to 
heightened imagination caused by worry 
over the imminent surgery. Others may 
believe the story but prefer to shrug it off as a 
‘mere’ coincidence — a one-in-a-million 
chance happening, a freak. But there are 
those whose experiences of the bizarre pat- 
terns of coincidence have led them to con- 
clude that there is an intelligence behind 
such events. Because many of the stranger 
happenings are unpleasant or seem in some 
way to mock us deliberately, this directing 
force has been called the ‘cosmic joker’. And 
‘he’ is more active than most people think. 

His pranks vary in intensity: take for 
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On the morning of 9 February 
1979 Carol Alspaugh (above 
right) found a hand-shaped 
icicle (above) outside her 
kitchen window in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, USA. She 
remarked on it because she 
was due to take her sister to 
hospital for an operation on 
her hand. But later she said: 
‘| wondered if someone was 
trying to tell me something’ 
because, when they arrived 
at the hospital, the surgeon 
refused to operate on the 
sister's hand due to a new 
injury to her arm. It had been 
caused the day before — by a 
falling icicle 


Laughter in heave 


example the disaster related by Stephen Pile 
in his Book of heroic failures: “Vhe Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents held 
an exhibition in Harrogate in 1968. ‘The 
entire display fell down.’ 

Stephen Pile also tells the story of a 
shoplifter who was plying his trade in a 
store in Barnsley, Yorkshire. He had hardly 
started when he was seized by eight pairs of 
hands. The shop was holding a meeting for 
store detectives. Such ‘coincidences’ can only 
be the work of a bored cosmic joker. Another 
example is the case of the rain of eggs on a 
school at Wokingham, Berkshire, on several 
days in early December 1974. The eggs, 
falling out of the proverbial clear blue sky, 
bombarded cars, fences, roof and play- 
ground. They made such a noise as they 
splattered that it was assumed they must 
have fallen from a very great height — from an 
aeroplane, for example. The local aviation 
authorities denied all knowledge of what 
were facetiously called UFOs (Unidentified 
Flying Omelettes). But the joke was that the 
school’s name was ‘Keep Hatch’. 

Throughout the course of history many 
strange rains have fallen on perplexed hu- 
manity. The greatest collector of oddities, 
the American Charles Hoy Fort (1874- 
1932), spent most of his life researching such 
stories and listed falls of fish (see page 150); 
frogs (some, quaintly, pure white); strips of 
human flesh and hair; stones; Chinese scri- 
bes’ seals; ice; insects, and many other un- 
likely types of precipitation. Fort gleefully 
recorded all events that defied rationality; he 
loved perfect coincidences and incidents that 
caused controversy to rage among learned 


Above: schoolchildren at 
Wokingham, Berkshire, 
England, hold up 
‘unidentified flying 
omelettes’ — eggs that fell 
from a clear blue sky in 
December 1974. Their 
school was called ‘Keep 
Hatch’ 


Left: Chinese seals, dating 
from around 500 BC, that 
were found scattered 
throughout Ireland in the 
late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Why they were 
there remains a complete 
mystery — at the time the 


seals were found there were 


no trading links between 
China and Ireland. Could 
they have been ‘planted’ 
by the ‘cosmic joker’? 


Below: did Mr Phang choose 


his career — or did his 
career choose him? 


Cosmic joke 


scientists. He occasionally threw in a wild, 
provocative speculation on the nature of our 
relationship with the cosmic joker. Perhaps, 
he mused, we are someone’s property — to be 
‘fished for’ (which would explain mysterious 
disappearances). Or perhaps the surface of 
our planet is a kind of refuse bin for the joker 
(or our ‘owners’) to litter with rubbish. He 
saw achildish, often cruel, hand behind some 
of the pranks; but then children are often 
cruel. 

The New York Herald of 26 November 
1911 tells the story of amurder: Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey had been savagely done to 
death at a place called Greenberry Hill. The 
three men convicted of the crime and sub- 
sequently hanged were called Green, Berry 
and Hill. Was some cosmic child showing his 
teacher how well he could pun? And does the 
same mischievous youngster have a hand in 
shaping the careers of people with appro- 
priate names, such as Bertha ‘Tugwell the 
midwife; Don Triplett the obstetrician who 
delivered three sets of triplets; the medical 
partnership of Payne and Kilmore; and many 
more? 


Tragical jokes 

But the joker often indulges in ‘sick’ humour. 
In their Phenomena: a book of wonders John 
Michell and Robert Rickard tell of two such 
examples: 

A baby fell fourteen stories in Detroit 

to fall on Joseph Figlock passing below. 

A year later it happened [to him] again 

... They survived, but some coin- 
cidences are deadly. ‘wo brothers in 

Bermuda were killed by the same taxi 

and driver, carrying the same pas- 

senger, while riding the same moped in 

the same street, but exactly a year 

apart 
We all know of ‘tragic’ individuals or even 
whole families such as the famous American 
political family, the Kennedys, whose lives 
have been bedevilled by all manner of appal- 
ling misfortunes. For centuries being ‘be- 
devilled’ by ill-luck was a literal expression: 
it was the Devil himself who was behind the 
tragedies. He seduced witches, emboldening 
them with false promises of protection — only 
to leave them to face the rack and the stake 
alone. In the guise of Pan he played other 
mischievous tricks: turning milk sour, at- 
tacking young women, making animals bar- 
ren and sinking ships. 

Many serious researchers into the para- 
normal are convinced that in each age the 
cosmic prankster takes the form currently 
expected of him — the Devil or the fairy king 
in medieval days, spirits in seance parlours, 
or men in black today (see page 510). 

All too often, the creatures that emerge 
from UFOs bring only terror and personal 
ruin, despite messages of peace and love, to 
their witnesses. Very often the ‘contactees’ 
seem deliberately chosen for their respec- 
table standing in the local community; they 
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Cosmic joke 


are set up only to be knocked down. Some- 
times the witnesses are given prophecies that 
come true in the short term and even attract a 
cult following. But come the day of the 
crucial predicted event — the end of the world 
or mass landing of UFOs on the White House 
lawns — and the joke is very much on the 
contactee. These days, we do not burn our 
failed prophets at the stake, but retribution 
can still be uncomfortable. 

A respected scientist, James MacDonald, 
who witnessed a UFO landing felt compelled 
to make his experience public — after all, he 
was telling the truth, so what had he to fear? 
But later he happened to stand up at a 
scientific conference to disagree on some 
academic point with the speaker. A colleague 
then jumped to his feet and, addressing the 
entire conference hall, asked how they could 
believe anything said by a man who claimed 
to have seen a UFO. Laughter and ridicule 
greeted this taunt and MacDonald, hitherto 
as sane as any man, went home and shot 
himself, so the story goes, as a result. 

Morris K. Jessup was another well-known 
scientist whose involvement with ufology led 
to his academic ruin, social ostracisation and 
his supposed suicide in strange circum- 
stances. Those connected with him also en- 
countered disaster: UFO researcher Stephen 
Yankee was just congratulating himself on 
having acquired the rare and strange Varo 
papers, a document by Jessup, on microfilm 
when his house went up in flames. Coin- 
cidence? Reprisal? Cosmic joke? 

John A. Keel, whose revolutionary book 
UFOs: Operation Trajan Horse was one of the 
first bestsellers to posit the idea of UFO 
hoaxers, believes them to have terrestrial 
origins. He sees the entities as elementals, 
capable of taking any form, who are natural 
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mimics and the enemy of Man. It is they who 
have, in the past, masqueraded as angels, 
demons, fairies and spirits of departed loved 
ones — and it is they who exploit the UFO 
obsession of the late 20th century to tease, 
and even destroy, modern Man. Once they 
lured travellers to their doom by calling to 
them in the voice of loved ones across 
dangerous marshes; today they seek new and 
up-to-date ways of tormenting us. 


The vogue in the afterlife 
At the beginning of the 2oth century the 
Spiritualist movement, then in its heyday, 
gave the jokers opportunities for tremendous 
fun. A spirit purporting to be the dead father 
of a German lady at a London seance no 
longer spoke German — apparently it was not 
the vogue in the afterlife. ‘To many this is a 
clear example of fraud by the medium (sub- 
conscious or otherwise); but could it have 
been a malicious joke perpetrated by an 
elemental in order to mock the medium’s 
integrity? 

Another case that seems designed to de- 


stroy a medium’s credibility was that of 


‘Katie King’ — the spirit who materialised 
through the agency of Florence Cook, whose 
patron was the distinguished physicist Sir 
William Crookes. The few surviving photo- 
graphs of ‘Katie’ show an extreme likeness to 
Miss Cook. In fact it seems pathetically 
obvious that Katie was none other than the 
medium, dressed in suitably shroud-like gar- 
ments. Yet we have it on the authority of Sir 
William Crookes and other respectable 
members of society that Katie had a dark, 
rough complexion and Florence was fair- 
skinned; that Florence had pierced ears and 
Katie did not; that Katie was taller; and that 
she had noticeably longer, thinner fingers. In 


In his book Operation Trojan 
Horse John A. Keel (below) 
revives the old idea of the 
existence of elementals 

fairy creatures, capable of 
changing their form at will, 
who are the natural enemies 
of Man. The mischievous 
elves who attacked birds in 
their nests and stole their 
eggs (above left, in a 19th- 
century painting by John 
Anster Fitzgerald) and Pan 
who, with his fairies (above, 
in a painting by Daniel 
Maclise), played mischievous 
and unpleasant tricks 

making animals barren, 
turning milk sour and sinking 
ships — are all, Keel believes, 
manifestations of these 
elementals. Today, he claims, 
they masquerade as ufonauts 
and men in black 


fact, they swore that they saw the two women 
together on 29 March 1874 and that they had 
all previously noted these differences be- 
tween them. 

‘This could be explained as a fairly simple- 
minded conspiracy among the witnesses. Or 
it could be deception by Florence Cook. Very 
few modern researchers who glance at the 
Katie/Florence photographs feel anything 
but contempt for poor duped Sir William 
and his friends. ‘The distinguished scientist is 
made to look, posthumously, a fool. Who was 
the joker here — Florence King or a cosmic 
prankster? 

A curious Spiritualist phenomenon of the 
1960s, which was apparently restricted to 


just one medium, Bernie Flint, was that of 


‘direct voice’ tapes. These were allegedly 


recordings of the voices of the dead — most of 


them famous — who utilised a ‘voice box’ 
formed from ectoplasm produced by the 
medium. While in most respects plausible 
enough, why do the speakers show remark- 
able ignorance about the subjects in which 
they had been experts in life? ‘Amy Johnson’, 
for example, while sounding uncannily like 


her voice as featured on newsreels of the 
1920s, knows nothing about aviation; Oscar 
Wilde’s only witticisms come from his plays 
(and where is his slight Irish accent?); and 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, 
women’s medicine, has no more detailed 
advice to give on health matters than ‘not to 
overdo things’. 

The ‘direct voice’ sittings were rigorously 
investigated for evidence of ventriloquism or 
hidden recordings and were cleared on both 
counts. Here is another phenomenon that 
points towards the activities of the versatile 
elemental, posturing to mislead and dis- 
hearten honest people. 


Watching vigilantly for whom he may 


pioneer of 


Part of the huge block of ice 
that suddenly dropped out of 
the sky and almost hit 
meteorologist Dr Richard 
Griffiths in Manchester, 
England, on 2 April 1973. 
This photograph was taken 
through a polarising filter 

in an effort to determine the 
structure, and therefore the 
origin, of the ice — but it 
remains a complete mystery 
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Cosmic joke 


discredit, the joker arranges for the most 
credible witnesses — pillars of the community 
— to catch a glimpse of the Loch Ness 
monster. They grab their camera and take 
several shots. But the camera jams, and 
pictures that do come out are ambiguous, are 
lost or look so absurdly faked that the witness 
loses his credibility altogether. 

The Loch Ness monster also gave the 
cosmic punner a chance to shine when the 
British naturalist Sir Peter Scott sought to 
give ‘Nessie’ zoological respectability by 
bestowing on it the Latin name Nessiteras 
rhombopteryx — only to have it pointed out 
that this is a perfect anagram for ‘monster 
hoax by Sir Peter S.’ 


Accidental discoveries 
Tireless as he is in causing human dis- 
comfiture, the joker occasionally allows us to 
enjoy the benefit of his perfect timing. 
Robert Rickard and John Michell give a 
short list in Phenomena: a book of wonders: 
Science, 22 April 1949, reports that Dr 
A.D. Bajkov, an ichthyologist, was 
bombarded with fish from the sky 
shortly after breakfast in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi. Dr W. M. Krogman, a patho- 
logist who specialised in fire-deaths, 
happened to be on holiday nearby on 
the night Mrs Reeser spontaneously 
combusted [see page 24]. And on 2 
April 1973, a meteorologist out strol- 
ling in Manchester [England] was 
nearly brained by a block of ice that fell 
to shatter at his feet. According to the 
Meteorological Magazine, September 
1975, it was one of the best documented 
falls of ice on record. 
The meteorologist broke off part of the ice 
and conducted extensive tests on it — but 
its Origin remains a mystery. Was it mere 
chance that the ice-block landed at the feet 
of someone qualified to examine it scientific- 
ally? Perhaps not; perhaps we are toyed 
with for the amusement of the capricious 
joker, sometimes to our advantage, some- 
times not. Charles Fort mused on _ the 
possible overall effects of each apparently 
insignificant ‘accident’: 
Not a bottle of catsup can fall from a 
tenement-house fire-escape in Harlem 
without .. . affecting the price of py- 
jamas in Jersey City, the temperament 
of somebody’s mother-in-law in 
Greenland, or the demand in China for 
rhinoceros horn. 
The world is a far stranger place than the 
rationalists would have us believe, despite its 
neat physical laws. The law of gravity keeps 
our feet on the ground, but levitation defies it 
(see page 330). Only rain, snow and the 
unattractive evidence of birds in flight 
should fall from the sky — yet eggs inex- 
plicably shower down on an appropriately 
named school. Life is supposed to be ration- 
al; and yet, confronted with the evidence, it is 
hard not to believe in the great hoaxer. 
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Leapsintothefuture — 


To find oneself abruptly in the future — however 
briefly — is a disconcerting, but strangely common, 
experience. JOAN FORMAN presents more evidence 
for the bizarre phenomenon of timeslips 


RESEARCHERS INTO the curious phenomenon 
known as timeslips frequently begin their 
study with the assumption that the majority 
of cases would refer to time past — that is, 
where the present suddenly gives way to a 
different time dimension and the past 1s 
experienced. But even a cursory glance at the 
vast file of reported cases would prove such 
researchers wrong. 

Future timeslips seem almost as common 
as those belonging to the past, although 
frequently they appear to cause those who 
experience them more alarm, perhaps be- 
cause they cannot be explained away as prior 
knowledge. 

Precognitive experiences appear to fall 
into one of two categories: waking pre- 
monition or precognition, and precognitive 
dreams. The latter in turn may include 
recurrent dreams forecasting the future, but 
single dreams are more common. ‘The sub- 
ject matter may be of a trivial or a tragic 
nature. Curiously perhaps, the dramatic 
events in life seem to have no priority in the 
mechanism, but occur in about the same 
proportion as those dealing with trivia. 

Take the case of a Cheshire teacher who 
shall be called Mrs Xenia Stafford. In June 
1948 she dreamed that she was packing a 
trunk with clothes that she removed from a 
nearby wardrobe. “Taking clothes I did not 
possess from a wardrobe I had never seen to 
put into a trunk I didn’t own,’ as she 
described it. She was to become a student at 
Manchester University the following 


Above: the legendary 
prophetess Mother Shipton. 
Born in a cave at 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire, in 
1488, she soon gained a 
reputation as a seeress — 
someone who literally sees 
the future as it will happen 


Below: Compton Winyates, 
Warwickshire, England. It 
was this beautiful stately 
home that featured in the 
dreams of one woman for 20 
years before she visited it 


autumn, but at the time of the dream had not 
even begun to think of what she would need 
by way of clothes and did not possess a trunk 
of any sort. 

In the September following her dream an 
uncle bought her a trunk from a lost- 
property sale in London; her mother made 
and bought her a selection of new clothes and 
eventually she moved into a Hall of Resi- 
dence for female students. She found that her 
new room-mate had commandeered the best 
bed and wardrobe and she, Xenia, was left 
with an old triangular wardrobe, which she 
did not at the time ‘recognise’. 

It was not until the end of that first term, 
when she found herself packing her trunk 
beside the wardrobe, that she recalled the 
dream of six months earlier, and recognised 
the details as identical. A small-scale but 
significant experience. 

Another dream giving trivial precognitive 
information occurred to Mrs M. Bussell, 
who at the time was working in Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, and regularly used the 
Underground from her home in Stockwell to 
Chancery Lane. 


Curiously trivial 
In the early hours of one morning she 
dreamed that she was ascending the steps of 
Chancery Lane Underground station, as she 
usually did, and that as she climbed the steps 
on the right hand side, she happened to 
glance across to the flight on the left. Coming 
down them she saw a middle-aged woman 
with a crippled leg, which caused her to 
descend with great slowness and caution. 
Mrs Bussell awoke at this point, and felt 
somewhat irritated by the apparent point- 
lessness of the dream. Had she varied her 
route to work that morning, the memory 


’ 
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might have gone from her mind. However, 
she went as usual via Chancery Lane tube 
station, and as she climbed the right hand 
flight of steps she chanced to glance to her 
left. Descending the left hand flight was the 
very woman of that morning’s dream, walk- 
ing down with extreme care on account of a 
crippled leg. 

The subject could make no sense of the 
incident; she had never seen the woman 
before — nor did she again. The dream had 
merely announced an event some hours 
ahead of its taking place. No sequel occurred, 


no meaning attached to it; it was a piece of 


simple precognition only. 


Finding dream houses 

It is not uncommon for dreams to feature 
specific places that are at the time unknown 
to the dreamer. The scene may then be 
encountered later, and the dream thereupon 
regarded as precognitive. However, this need 
not be the case. ‘The mind appears often to 
register information subconsciously through 
pictures seen in waking life and afterwards 
forgotten save for a dream. Then when the 
actual place is encountered in ‘real life’ it is 
believed to have been announced precogni- 
tively by the dream. 

Occasionally such place-recognition is en- 
countered in the form of a recurrent dream: a 
correspondent described to the _ present 
writer a dream she had had since childhood 
of a “Tudor-style country mansion built as a 
square’ set ina fine garden with grassy banks. 
‘The dream recurred every year, but it was 
not until she stayed in Leamington Spa in 
Warwickshire that she visited the beautiful 
house of Compton Winyates and recognised 
it at once as the subject of her dream. 

It should be noted again that nothing of 
importance occurred to this dreamer in con- 
nection with the house, and why it should 
have stalked her dreams for some 20 years is 
incomprehensible. However, perhaps one of 
the mistakes we make is in thinking that all 
apparently paranormal events are bound to 
have_significance. ‘he truth seems to be 
otherwise; some strange happenings have 
significance that is recognisable sooner or 
later, others do not. They occur impartially. 

The incidence of precognitive dreams is 
exceeded by waking precognition. This is 
extremely common, is almost always in- 
voluntary and frequently only a short time 
ahead of the event it heralds. It seems to be 
predictive rather than premonitory, con- 
cerning minor rather than major events. 
However, when dramatic events are pre- 
dicted, they are usually precise and un- 
mistakable. It is also more common for the 
development time — that is, the time between 
the precognitive experience and its fulfil- 
ment — to be short-term, a matter of hours or 
days rather than weeks or months. Yet cases 
do exist where the precognition has been 
exceedingly long term. 


One of the most striking instances of 


Horrific sounds from the 
future were heard by ‘Tessa 
G.’ when she visited the 
Tower of London. Although 
her companion heard 
nothing, Tessa’s distress was 
obvious as she perceived the 
anguished screams and cries 
of many children. At the 
time, she thought the sounds 
were from the Tower's 
unhappy past, but on 17 
July 1974 — four months 
after Tessa’s experience — a 
terrorist bomb exploded at 
the Tower, injuring 33 
people, many of them young 
children. Yeoman warders 
help the victims (above) 
while police and firemen 
assess the damage to the 
historic White Tower (right). 
Reading about the bomb, 
Tessa was sure she had heard 
the cries of the maimed 
children 


Timeslips 


precognition of a dramatic event occurred to 
Miss R. H. Hodgskin of Birmingham and her 
friend, who shall be called Tessa G. On 20 
April 1974 the two were spending some time 
in London and decided to visit the ‘Tower, 
which is — perhaps of all London’s monu- 
ments — the most emotive, with its mixed 
history of royalty, pageantry, pain and 
terror. However on the day of the two 


friends’ visit all was peaceful and the White 
‘Tower (their immediate goal) housed only 
the armoury and a number of tourists like 
themselves. 

Having spent some time inspecting the 


weapons the pair began to find the atmos- 
phere of the dungeons oppressive and de- 
cided to return to the open air. They were 
half-way up the steps, when Tessa turned to 
her friend and said, ‘I can hear children 
shouting.’ Miss Hodgskin could hear no- 
thing but a faint murmur of conversation 


from below, and said so. Tessa became 
agitated and her voice rose. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I 
can hear children shouting and screaming.’ 
Her friend could still hear nothing unusual, 
and each was inclined to doubt the evidence 
of the other’s senses. However, Tessa G. was 
obviously convinced that she heard the 
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Timeslips 


children’s cries and was deeply disturbed by 
them. Eventually the deadlock was resolved 
by a return to the light in search of a 
restorative cup of tea. The affair was then put 
out of their minds for the time being. 

It was a few months later that a terrorist 
bomb planted in the armoury of the White 
Tower exploded, killing and seriously injur- 
ing a number of people, including several 
children. 

What was it that Tessa G. heard? A sound 
of pain and terror from the ‘Tower’s dismal 
past? Or the agony of children who would 
suffer in that place some months ahead of her 
experience? In the circumstances, the latter 
view seems most likely, although there is no 
means of proving or disproving the matter 
without having heard both the hallucinatory 
and the actual sounds. 

It is apparent that in precognitive as in 
retrocognitive occurrences, the experience 
may be either heard or seen, with occasional 
combinations of the two. 


A vanishing launderette 

Two television series based on the concept of 
timeslips were produced by the BBC, Eastern 
Region, and these in turn gave rise to a flood 
of letters from viewers with time experiences 
of their own to report. One particularly 
interesting case came from a teacher in Holt, 
Norfolk; while involved in a slight traffic 
contretemps in that town, he happened to 
notice that a nearby launderette that had 
been under construction for some time was 
now completed and in use by the public. He 
reported the fact to his wife on his return 
home, but when she took laundry there later 
in the day she was puzzled to find that she 
had made ajourney in vain. ‘The launderette, 
though seen in its completed and bustling 
state by her husband some hours earlier, was 
actually still unfinished, full of dust and 
workmen, as it had been for several months. 

It was six weeks after this incident that the 
place was actually opened to the public for 
use; therefore the Norfolk teacher had seen 
the completed shop several weeks ahead of 
his own moment in time. Such experiences 
are, to say the least, disorientating, and leave 
the subject doubting the workings of his own 
brain. However, it may well be that it is the 
brain itself that is acting as transformer and 
interpreter of information coming from the 
future. 

Precognitive information does not always 
have meaning for the person who experien- 
ces it. Occasionally it relates only obliquely 
to the subject. Take, for instance, the case of 
a cousin of Mrs E. H. of Bourne End. 

Before 1939, this cousin knew slightly a 
young man who was the boy friend of one of 
her girl friends. At the outbreak of war he 
joined the RAF and was soon on active service. 
Several months later the cousin had what she 
thought was a waking dream, in which she 
saw clear mental images but knew herself not 
to be asleep. These images were of a life raft 
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Top: the injured are tended 
by officers of the emergency 
services after a bomb 
exploded at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia, 
London, 27 March 1976 


Above: Maureen Baker, a 
psychic from East Anglia 
who had twice seen ‘real’ 
placards at newspaper 
stands announcing the 
Olympia bomb disaster — but 
several months before it 
happened. When the 
exhibition opened she felt a 
sense of impending doom, 
and warned a colleague not 
to visit it. A day before the 
explosion she ‘saw’ the 
bomb being placed in a litter 
bin and heard screams. 
When she saw the 
subsequent television report 
it substantiated her ‘vision’ in 
every detail 


on which the young man in question was 
lying, apparently near death. She heard him 
ask distinctly that she tell his sister of what 
had happened — that he had been shot down 
and drifting on the life raft for two days. A 
few days later she ran into this very young 
man, who was on leave in London, and was 
relieved to see him perfectly well and normal. 
He had apparently had no adverse experi- 
ences at this stage. The young woman dis- 
missed the matter as ‘just a silly dream’. 

More than two years passed before she 
read in the paper of his death. He had been 
found dead on a life raft and had apparently 
been there for some considerable time. On 
enquiry, she discovered that he had indeed 
had a sister, but the latter had recently died. 
The cousin’s ‘message’, therefore, could not 
be delivered. 

This is a curious case, both on account of 
the long time-lag between vision and event, 
and because of the very slight connection 
between the subject and the apparent trans- 
mitter (the airman) of the information. Mrs 
E. H.’s cousin seemingly ‘picked up’ the 
details of this distant event, apparently at the 
will of the airman himself, and the inform- 
ation seems to have been intended for trans- 
mission — a fascinating example of this type 
of long-range foretelling. 

The incidence of precognition is wide- 
spread. Prediction has a history almost as 
long as that of the human race, and prophets 
have always had some honour (though alas, 
not always in their own country). Indeed, 
when prophecies have been gloomy (and 
accurate), seeing the future has often proved 
downright dangerous. However, precogni- 
tion still occurs and does not appear to be 
subject to human control. Perhaps one day 
we could learn to control it. 


Is there a special mechanism that can cause 
timeslips? See page 758 


Dear Sir, 

| should like to tell you of an experience | had the 
winter before last. | have not told anyone else, for 
fear they would not believe me. 

Through Leicestershire, near to my home, there 
runs an old Roman road, much of it now degenerated 
into grass track. One evening | got home from work 
and, although the light was failing, | thought that | 
would take my border collie Jeremy for a walk on the 
old Roman track. We walked for about a mile [1.5 
kilometres], then turned round to come back. 

Suddenly, Jeremy dropped to the ground. | hadn't 
noticed any sheep on the way along the track, but 
thought that he must have noticed some in a neigh- 
bouring field. Then he started to make very quiet, 
gentle crying noises, and the hair of the ruff of his 
neck stood up. | looked for what was upsetting him, 
but could see nothing. Then! heard the gentle baaing 
of sheep. Jeremy suddenly rolled over onto his back 
into a position of extreme submission—something he 
hadn't done since he was a small pup. | could still see 
nothing. 

Then | noticed the sheep. There seemed to be 
something wrong, though at first, in the failing light, | 
couldn't make out what it was. Then | noticed it. They 
were walking in the air. They were only about 6 
inches [15 centimetres] above the ground, but 6 
inches is6 inches! | was petrified. | canot describe the 
feeling of terror | felt. | stood absolutely rigid, for what 
must have been a full minute, and all the time the 
sheep were getting nearer. Then! must have come to 
my senses, because | picked up my motionless dog, 
threw him over the fence beside the road and threw 
myself after him, cutting myself badly. Then Jeremy 
and | got to our feet and ran. 

The only explanation that | can offer is that what | 
Saw was the ‘ghost’ of sheep from an earlier time, 
walking along a road that was then 6 inches higher, 
but that has since been eroded down to its present 
level. | now walk along that road only in bright 
sunlight, or at least daylight, and never visit that 
particular stretch. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. Darlington Kibworth, Leicestershire 
We were very interested to hear of your experience, 
particularly your theory as to the reason why the 
‘ghost sheep’ you saw were walking along above 
ground level — because we have a similar story, from 
York. Harry Martindale, then a heating engineer, was 
working alone in the cellar of the medieval Tre- 
asurer’s House, repairing some overhead pipes. 
Suddenly he heard ‘a sort of tinny trumpet call’— and 
a double file of ragged, dispirited-looking soldiers 
appeared through the wall and marched across the 
room. They were wearing green kilts and leather 
helmets, carrying round shields and various wea- 
pons ranging from short stabbing swords to throwing 
spears. But the weird thing about them was that Harry 
Martindale couldn't see their feet —they were walking 
thigh-deep in the floor. At one point, the floor had 
been dug away by archaeologists who were excavat- 
ing a part of the Roman road that once ran through 
Eboracum, the Roman settlement that stood on the 
site of York — and Harry Martindale could see that it 
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was this ancient, vanished track that the ghost 
soldiers were walking along. 


Dear Sir, 
On the night of 23 November 1980 | had a strange 
dream — I've had similar experiences before, but 


never one quite so vivid. 

| was somewhere outside, the earth was shaking 
and all the birds were flying about in terror. There 
was a terrible noise, and | tried to switch on my 
bedside light, but it flickered and went out. Suddenly 
there was a great crash, and my bedroom window 
seemed to fall in. | tried to sit up, but could not move. | 
was very frightened. 

The next morning | heard over the radio of the 
dreadful earthquake in Italy. | actually know the south 
of Italy, the area where the earthquake took place, 
quite well. | can only think that | sensed the vibrations 
of the earthquake in my subconscious mind. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jean Tiller (Miss) Bournemouth, Dorset 
Dear Sir, 

May | offer you the following unexplained experi- 
ence, for what you think it is worth. 

My wife has several times experienced the phe- 
nomenon of ‘smelling death’. In all cases the persons 
concerned have been known to be more or less 
seriously ill. On two occasions she was in the same 
house as the sick person — though only once in the 
Same room — when the smell assailed her. She 
describes it as sickly-sweet, not entirely unpleasant, 
quite unlike the obscene smell that is sometimes 
associated with certain diseases, for instance cancer 
— and quite unlike any other smell known to her. Ona 
third occasion the sick person was in hospital some 
miles away at the time. 

But a more remarkable example of this pheno- 
menon occurred on an occasion when my wife was 
handed a letter her sister had received from a friend 
in the West Country. The letter referred to the writer's 
husband —a man quite unknown to my wife — who had 
been taken ill. As my wife read the relevant lines of 
the letter, she felt the room suddenly fill with the 
powerful, sweet smell. Her sister, on the other hand, 
could smell nothing. The unfortunate man later died, 
though not for several months — on the previous 
occasions death had occurred within a week or so. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Lester Herne Hill, London 
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Erratum: we have been asked by David Christie- 
Murray, author of our series on speaking in tongues, 
to correct a mistake we made in issue 24, page 466. 
The last sentence in the first paragraph reads ‘Thou- 
sands of the ‘‘little prophets of the Cévennes’’... 
preached lengthy sermons in excellent French, a 
language quite unlike their own Dutch patois.’ Al- 
though it is true that the child prophets spoke 
excellent French during their outbursts of xenolalia, 
their everyday language was actually a dialect of 
French — but one as different from literary French as 
Geordie is from Oxford English. 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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. "UFOS nade by men — and flown by cyborgs 


+The American mystery airship sightings of 


- 1897, flying saucers built by Nazi scientists, 
and startling advances in human engineering 
add up to a gruesome set of possibilities 
behind the UFO phenomenon. See issue 37 


Monsters in the Irish loughs 

The sightings of Nessie’s Irish cousins and 
the attempts that have been made to catch 
them. See issue 38 


Corpses that do not decay 

Saints and visionaries — and some quite 
ordinary people — whose bodies remain 
incorruptible in death. See issue 39 


Werewolves - fact or fiction? 


Thirty thousand or more people were 
executed as werewolves in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. But werewolves were reported in 
ancient Greece — and in Europe in the 20th 
century. See issue 39 


The mysteries of Egypt 

All the enigmas of the land that has 
fascinated the West for so long, from the 
numerological magic of the pyramids to the 
curse of Tutankhamun. See issue 40 


Wales and the year of the UFO 

In 1977 the Dyfed enigma hit the headlines: 
humanoids, teleportations of cattle from a 
farm, UFO sightings by multiple witnesses. . . 
but what really happened? See issue 41 


Metal bending and telepathy on test 

Some of the most spectacular cases of extra- 
sensory perception and psychokinesis have 
happened in the laboratory. A new series 
looks at the successes that scientists have 
witnessed. See issue 42 
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